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its acrospire or first spout ; and by the aid of 
fire, the roots are destroyed and the acrospire 
prevented from bursting the skin.' 

Let us now see how the change in form came 
about. Aker originally had short a, which 
regularly became long in the open syllable of 
the dissyllabic word, as it did in baker, but as 
regularly remained short in the trisyllabic form 
akerspire, as it did in Saturday, see col. 280. If 
the a was at any time long in akerspire, it be- 
came so by analogy to the simplex aker, as 
bakery got its long a from baker; the history 
of the word, however, makes it unlikely that 
it ever became long. Akerspire contains a 
congestion of consonants in the middle of the 
word, which was relieved by the metathesis of 
the er to re : akrespire or acrespire. Just such 
a metathesis has taken place in the change of 
laryiix=l(erinks to the vulgar larnyx. In 
acrespire the e spells an obscure vowel that 
might as correctly be spelled with almost any 
vowel, and so we are not surprised to find 
acrospire. This spelling was doubtless favored 
because of its classical look, and in time led to 
the bogus classical derivation that has figured 
in our dictionaries ever since. Compare the 
similar classical spelling anchor for the older 
anker. 

The form acrosprit is a similar formation, 

but in this case the second member of the word 

is a derivative of sprout, compare OE. sprytle, 

sptyting, etc., 'sprout,' 'shoot,' 'twig,' and 

spryttan 'to sprout ' or 'germinate.' 

George Hempl. 
University of Michigan. 



THE SOURCES OF CORNEILLE'S 
TRA GED YLa Mort de Pompie. 

There are many reasons why Corneille's 
tragedy La Mort de Pompie should be of in- 
terest to us. It belongs to the best period of 
his literary career, being written in 1643 imme- 
diately after Polyencte, and just before Le 
Menteur. He composed it for the purpose of 
proving to his critics that he had not lost the 
secret of that majestic diction which they had 
admired in China, and which seemed to be 
lacking in Polyencte. 

The object of the present study is to consider j 
the sources of the play and to show the method '■ 
of Corneille in shaping his material into acts I 



and scenes. Incidentally it may afford glimpses 
of the attitude of a tragic author of the seven- 
teenth century toward his material and show 
how a classic tragedy could be composed. 

The original edition of the play of the year 
1644 was preceded by an Epltre au Lecteur, 
containing the following passage : 

Si je voulois faire ici ce que j'ai fait en mes 
deux derniers ouvrages, et te donner le texte 
ou l'abrege' des.auteurs, dont cette histoire est 
tir£e, afin que tu pusses remarquer en quoi je 
m'enserois ^carte 1 pour l'accomoderau theatre, 
je ferois un avant-propos dix fois plus long que 
mon poeme, et j'aurois a rapporter des livres 
entiers de presque tous ceux qui ont ecrit 1 'his- 
toire romaine. Je me contenterai de t'avertir 
que celui dont je me suis le plus servi a €\.€ le 
poete Lucain, dont la lecture m'a rendu si a- 
moureux de la force de ses pensees et de la 
majesty de son raisonnement, qu'afin d'en en- 
richir not re langue, j'ai fait cet effort pour x€- 
duire en poeme dramatique ce qu'il a traiteen 
6pique. 

The later editions of the years 1648, 1652 and 
1655 contained in addition a list of the lines 
translated from Lucan's Pharsalia. Both the 
Epitre an Lecteur and the list of loans from 
Lucan were replaced by him in the edition of 
the year 1660 by the well-known Examen which 
he prefixed to the plays that had appeared up 
to that time. Here he speaks of our tragedy 
as follows : 

A bien considerer cette piece, je ne crois pas 
qu'il y en aye sur le theatre ou l'histoire soit 
plus conservee et plus falsifiee tout ensemble. 
Elle est si connue, que je n'ai ose' en changer 
les eVlnetnents ; mais il s'y en trouvera peu 
qui soient arrives comme je les fais arriver. 
And then follows a discussion of the principal 
alterations, which he has introduced. 

The attempt to separate the invention of 
Corneille from the historical data, which he 
accepted, seems never to have been under- 
taken seriously. The only study of the play 
to my knowledge is the brief Notice by Marty- 
Laveaux in his edition of the works of Cor- 
neille. 1 He points to the early love of Corneille 
for Lucan, made evident by the fact that when 
still a student in the Jesuit College at Rouen 
he obtained a prize fora translation into French 
verse of a portion of the Pharsalia ;* and he 

1 Les Grands Acrivains de la France, Vol. iv. 

a It has since been shown that the authority which Marty- 
Laveanx accepts here is untrustworthy, and that metrical 
translations of Latin and Greek authors did not form a part 
of the Jesuit curriculum of the time. Cp. Bouquet, Points 
obscurs de la Vie de Corneille, pp. 17-18. 
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accepts his confession of indebtedness to Lucan 
in the composition of Pompie. However, he 
maintains that the idea of dramatizing certain 
portions oi the poem did not come to him from 
his love for Lucan : 

II la doit bien eVidemment a Chaulmer, 
auteur d'une traduction abreg^e des Annates 
de Baronius, qui a public en 1638, chez Antoine 
tie Sommaville, un des libraires de notre po&e, 
La Mori de Pompie, trag^die. 

We shall show later that this idea rests en- 
tirely on a gratuitous assumption. He men- 
tions further that Garnier's tragedy Cornilie 
(1574) was of service to Corneille for the com- 
position of Act V, Scene 2, a fact which had 
been first pointed out by Voltaire. It will be 
shown that here also the information of Marty- 
Laveaux was incomplete. 

Picot in his Bibliographie Cornilienne (1876) 
accepts and repeats these statements, and adds 
Velleius Paterculus as an additional source. 
This addition is evidently made upon the 
authority of the passages from this author con- 
taining pen pictures of Caesar and Pompey 
cited by Corneille in the first edition of the 
play. An examination of them, however, re- 
veals the fact that they were introduced by 
Corneille for their own intrinsic literary value, 
and not because he considered them as sources 
of the play. If they have influenced the com- 
position, this influence is not apparent. 

It is curious that Marty-Laveaux, who had 
opened his copy of Amyot's translation of 
Plutarch, did not see the close similarity which 
exists between it and our tragedy. Evidently 
he trusted Corneille too literally and did not 
look very closely. In the present study it will 
be proved that Corneille has made extensive 
use of Amyot's Plutarch, and that notwith- 
standing his reference to the large historical 
library "dont cette histoire est tiree" his imme- 
diate sources were quite limited. A certain 
number of scenes he has invented outright ; 
for these it is unnecessary to seek an authority. 
In the main body of the play he has used Lucan 
and the account of the death of Pompey in 
Plutarch's Lives of Pompey and Ccesar. Out- 
side of these two authors, he seems to have 
made but little direct use of other sources, with 
the exception of Garnier's CornUie from which 
he has imitated two scenes. 

To have a basis for our argument, it will be 



necessary to review briefly the events which 
form the center of the tragedy. 

The death of Pompey is the main episode of 
the end of the second civil war, which had be- 
gun with Caesar's crossing of the Rubicon in 
49 B. C. When the news of this decisive step 
reached Rome, Pompey at once left the city, 
and after having tried in vain to gain a foot- 
hold in the Southern portion of the peninsula, 
he left Italy altogether and crossed over into 
Epirus. Caesar at first turned his attention to 
the army threatening him in Spain. Only when 
that had been beaten at Ilerda, did he prepare 
to follow his enemy into Greece. After some 
preliminary skirmishes, Pompey was foolish 
enough to follow Caesar into Thessaly, where 
he was completely routed at Pharsalus in the 
year 48. He was now forced to flee for his life. 
Stopping at the island of Lesbos to pick up 
his wife Cornelia, who was there expecting to 
hear news of his victory, he sailed along the 
coast of Asia, endeavoring to find the necessary 
aid to repair his adverse fortune. However, 
closely pressed by the pursuit of Caesar, it be- 
came necessary for him to find a safe place of 
refuge. He decided upon Egypt, whose king 
Ptolomaeus Dionysius was beholden to him, 
since he had been instrumental in protecting 
the throne of his father. Some years before 
when the latter, Ptolomaeus Auletes, had been 
driven from his country, he had gone for aid to 
Rome. Pompey had espoused his cause, and 
though the Senate had refused to grant the 
help demanded, he had personally entrusted 
Gabinius with the matter, and Ptolemy had 
been reinstated. He now believed that grati- 
tude for this timely aid would insure him a safe 
hiding-place in Egypt. He knew that the young 
King was encamped at Pelusium, being then 
at war with his sister Cleopatra. 

When Ptolomaeus Auletes had died he had 
decreed by testament that Ptolomaeus Diony- 
sius should reign in conjunction with his sister, 
on condition that they should marry each other, 
but Dionysius had objected to the terms of the 
testament. 

As soon as the news of Pompey's approach 
reached the Egyptian camp at Pelusium, the 
young King assembled a council of his minis- 
ters, and deliberated with them upon the most 
expedient plan to be followed under the cir- 
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cumstances. It was finally decided that Pom- 
pey should be sacrificed for the purpose of 
gaining the good will of the pursuing Csesar. 
The execution of this resolution was entrusted 
to Achillas, who took with him his chosen ac- 
complices, and in a small boat went out to meet 
Pompey's galley. Under pretense that the sea 
was too shallow to allow a close approach to 
the shore Pompey was persuaded to step into 
this boat, which was to bring him into the 
presence of the King. Its progress was eagerly 
watched by Cornelia and Pompey's friends from 
the galley, which remained at anchor. 

When it had reached the shore, they could 
see that Achillas drew his sword, and dealt 
Pompey a mortal blow. His head was then 
cut off and carried ashore, while the body was 
thrown into the sea. Cornelia, wild with grief, 
made vain attempts to throw herself into the 
sea, but she was prevented by her friends, who 
raised the anchor and fled in terror. The 
body of Pompey was washed ashore, and 
burned to ashes by a faithful friend. 

Three days later Caesar arrived in Egypt and 
upon landing the head of Pompey was pre- 
sented to him. The result was not what the 
Egyptians had anticipated. He turned in sor- 
row from the sight, and received the ring of 
Pompey with tears in his eyes. He then set 
about to decide the quarrel between Ptolemy 
and his sister. He espoused her cause, read 
publicly the testament of their father and in- 
sisted upon its execution. This decision pre- 
cipitated a war which lasted for the space of a 
year. During this period the eunuch Photinus, 
the King's privy counselor and instigator of 
the murder of Pompey, planned a treacherous 
plot against Csesar. It was discovered, how- 
ever, and its author was killed. Achillas, his 
companion, escaped by flight and joined the 
army of Ptolemy. Csesar was now surrounded 
in a certain quarter of Alexandria, known as 
the Brucheion, and could maintain himself only 
by burning the Egyptian fleet in the harbor. 
During this conflagration a part of the cele- 
brated Library was also destroyed. Finally he 
was reinforced by Mithridates, king of Per- 
gamos, and in a decisive battle Ptolemy was 
overcome and came to his death by drowning 
during his flight. Csesar now made Egypt a 
Roman province, and married Cleopatra to her 
second brother Ptolemy XV. Then he turned 



against Pharnaces, king of Ponthus, whom he 
conquered in so short a time that he could send 
to Rome the famous message : " Veni, vidi, 
vici." Soon after his departure Cleopatra gave 
birth to a son, who was called Csesareon after 
his father. 

After a short stay in Rome, Csesar next 
turned against his enemies in Africa. Sextus 
Pompeius and Metellus Scipio, the great Pom- 
pey's second father-in-law, had there joined 
the army of Juba and were maintaining the 
war against him. He conquered them in the 
decisive battle of Thapsus (46 B. C), and as a 
consequence of this victory Utica was sur- 
rendered to him, and several of the leaders of 
the army — Scipio, Juba and Petreius— following 
the example of Cato, died a voluntary death. 

We note the following changes which have 
been made by Corneillein making use of these 
historical facts, changes which for the most 
part Corneille himself has called attention to 
in his Examen. 

1. According to the accepted account Cor- 
nelia, frustrated by her friends in her efforts to 
end her life after she had witnessed the murder 
of her husband, was carried away in the same 
galley which had brought them to Egypt. 
Corneille, basing himself upon the statement of 
Plutarch, 3 that the murderers of her husband 
undertook to follow and capture her,4 imagines 
that she has actually been captured and brought 
back to the palace of Ptolemy, where Csesar 
meets her. Inasmuch as the reason advanced 
by Corneille for this change is not to be found 
in any of his sources, he must have written 
from memory and have forgotten the actual 
facts of the case. It would seem as though the 
change had been suggested to him by Lucan. 
The ninth book of the Pharsalia describes the 
scenes on the galley on the morning after the 
murder. The ship is still so near the shore 
that Cornelia can distinguish the flame of the 
funeral pyre which consumes the body of her 
husband under the watchful care of Cordus, 
and she breaks out into lamentations that she 
cannot share his fate. With the words, 

Linquere, si qua fides, Pelusia littora nolo. 
Tu pete bellorum casus et signa per orbem 
Sexte, patema move (ix. 82-84), 

she tries to persuade her son Sextus to leave 

3 Tie lie Pompeius, ex. 

4 Corneille turns this into an actual command of Ptolemy: 
' qu'elle fut poursuivie sur mer par les ordres de Ptolomee. ' 
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her behind. But in spite of her petition she is 
carried away from the sad scene. Corneille 
evidently thought that it was not unreasonable 
to suppose that her wish had been granted, 
and that she had remained behind in Egypt. 
This change makes Act iii, Scene 4; Act iv, 
Scene 4; Act v, Scenes 1, 2, 3 and 4 possible, 
in which Cornelie takes a prominent part in 
the events after Caesar's arrival, for which Cor- 
neille found no authority in his sources. 

2. The murder of Pompey took place off 
Pelusium, and Caesar landed at Alexandria. 
Corneille lays the scene of the tragedy 'en Alex- 
andrie, dans le palais de Ptolomee.'s Neither 
the name of Alexandria, nor that of Pelusium, 
appears in the play itself, as Corneille explains, 
'de peur que le nom de 1'une n'arretat l'ima- 
gination de l'auditeur et ne lui fit remarquer 
malgr6 lui la fausset^ de ce qui s'est pass6 
ailleurs.' 

3. Caesar's war in Alexandria lasted for 
nearly a year. This Corneille changed to a 
mere tumultuous uprising at his arrival, as he 
explains, to bring the action within the limits 
of twenty-four hours. 

4. When Pompey arrived before Pelusium, 
Ptolemy was at war with Cleopatra, and could 
scarcely have occupied the same palace with 
her as the play supposes. This change Cor- 
neille introduced to preserve the unity of place. 

5. The severed head of Pompey is presented 
to Caesar in Corneille's play by the King him- 
self. In speaking of this change, which is in 
itself of small moment, Corneille says that in 
both Plutarch and Lucan this was done by an 
officer of the King whom he calls Theodote. 
Corneille is mistaken here, as only Plutarch 
associates the name of Theodotus with this in- 
cident, 6 Lucan mentioning no name whatever 
and referring to the man who does present the 
head to Caesar merely as 'satelles' (ix, 1010). 
Since in line 597 of the same book Septirnius is 
described as 'satelles,' and since according to 
line 65 -i it is he who severs the head of Pompey 
from his body, it is probable that Lucan thought 
of Septimius as having performed this shame- 
ful act. 

6. Corneille has changed completely the re- 
lation of Caesar and Cleopatra. According to 
him Ca;sar is in love with Cleopatra before ar- 

5 The early editions from 1644 to 1694 added the word 
' royal ' before ' palais/ 

6 Vie de Julius Ceesar, lxii . 



riving in Alexandria, in fact sends her letters 
from the battlefield of Pharsalus telling of his 
approaching visit, and so his object in coming 
to Alexandria seems to be less the pursuit of 
Pompey, than to visit her. He imagines, 
furthermore, an earlier meeting between the 
two at the time! when her father Ptolomaeus 
Auletes had come to Rome to implore the aid 
of the Senate.7 There is, of course, no foun- 
dation for this invention, though the age of 
Cleopatra 8 and the time of her father's visit to 
Rome9 do not necessarily militate against it. 
Corneille does not mention this among the list 
of historical inaccuracies which he introduced, 
and his reference to Plutarch, when speaking 
in the Examen of the love of Caesar for Cleo- 
patra, seems to intimate that' he found the 
story there. This is, however, not the case. 
Plutarch describes the first meeting of the two 
in his Life of Ceesar.™ He relates that it took 
place soon after the arrival of Caesar in Al- 
exandria, when Cleopatra implored his help 
against her brother. Through the machina- 
tions of Photinus she had been driven from the 
court of Ptolemy, and was in the country near 
by. Caesar sent for her, and having no other 
means of entering into the city, she had her- 
self carried into Caesar's presence in a bundle 
of clothing by a faithful servant called Apol- 
lodorus. Plutarch continues:" 
" Ce fut la premiere emorche, & ce que Ton 
dit.qui attira Caesara Painter, pourceque ceste 
ruse luy feit appercevoir qu'elle estoit fenime 
de gentil esprit: mais depuis quand il eut 
cogneu sa doulceur et bonne grace, il en fut 
encore bien plus espris. ..." 

This falsification of history is quite important 
for the play. It fills up a large portion of Act 
i, Scene 3, and Act ii, Scene 1 ; but its influence 
does not end there. Evidences of it are ap- 
parent, wherever Caesar and Cleopatra face 
each other in a dialogue. 

The question is of interest in this connection, 
whether there exists any fact in the story of 
Cleopatra that could possibly have led Cor- 
neille to introduce the alteration. This ques- 
tion may be answered affirmatively. Appian, 
De Bellis Civilibus, v. 8, in speaking of An- 
tony's love for Cleopatra mentions a first meet- 

7 Cp. Act i, line 28g. 

8 She was born between 72 and 68 B. C, probably about 
69-68 B. C. 

9 Between the years 63 and 55 B. C. 

10 Chap, lxiii. 11 Chap. Ixiv. 
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ing between the two at the time when Gabinius, 
acting under orders from Pompey, was rein- 
stating Ptolomaeus Auletes on his throne, and 
Antony was an officer in his army": 
"Turn vero Antonius, praeter formae speciem, 
ingenii etiam lumen Cleopatrse admiratus, 
juvenili statim amore mulieris exarsit. Sed 
quum ingenio semper ad hezc flexili perhibea- 
tur fuisse; turn in hanc Jam olim, puellam 
etiam turn Petulantius Conjecisse oculosfertur, 
quum Gabinium ducem juvenis secutus esset 
A lexandriam prafectus equitum . ' ' 

7. Corneille advances the age of Ptolemy. 
His real age was about ten years.. 13 Appian, 
op. cit., ii. 84, says he was at that time in his 
thirteenth year. This age makes his visit to 
Rome in company with his father and Cleo- 
patra** practically impossible. Corneille gives 
as his authority for the change Hirtius, De 
JBello Alexandrino, who speaks of him in chap, 
xxiv as "puer jam adulta aetate," and Lucan's 
apostrophe to him, '5 "degener, incestae scep- 
tris jam cessure sorori." The evident refer- 
ence in this line, says Corneille, is to her inces- 
tuous marriage with her brothers. Whether 
it refers to her older brother, or to the mar- 
riage with the younger, which was arranged 
by Caesar before his departure, in either case 
the older brother, the Ptolemy of the play, 
must have been of age to marry Cleopatra. 

8. Finally Corneille imagines that Pompey 
brings with him to Alexandria a copy of the 
testament of Ptolomaeus Auletes. There is no 
authority for this change, but it was probably 
suggested by the following passage from Caesar, 
De Bello Civili, iii. 108 : 

"In testamento Ptolomaei patris heredes erant 
scripti ex duobus filiis major, et ex duabus ea, 
quae aetate antecedebat. Haec uti fierent, per 
omnes deos, perque fcedera, quae Romae fecis- 
set, eodem testamento Ptolomasus populum 
Romanum obtestabatur. Tabulae testamenti 
unae per legatos ejus Romam erant adlatae, ut 
in aerario ponerentur (hce quum propter pub li- 
cas occupationes poni non potuissent, apud 
Pompejum sunt depositee), alterae, eodem ex- 
emplo, relictae atque obsignatae Alexandria; 
proferebantur." 

After having thus pointed out the general 
changes introduced by Corneille into the story 
furnished him by his sources, we may proceed 
to a more detailed study of the play itself. 

la I cite from the Latin translation of the work published 
by Firmin Didot, Paris, 1850. 

13 Cp. Mahaffy, Empire of the Ptolemies, p. 447. 

14 Mentioned by Corneille, Act i, line 293. 

15 viii. 693. 



Les Acteurs. The characters which Cor- 
neille obtained directly from his immediate 
sources are Jules Cgsar, Corn&ie, Ptolomee, 
Cleopatre, Photin, Achillas, Septime, Achorge 
and Philippe. The names call for no partic- 
i ular comment, with the exception of that of 
Photin, who is called Pothinus in both Lncan 
and Plutarch. Marty-Laveaux appends a foot- 
note stating that certain manuscripts of Caesar's 
work read Photinus. The office of Achoree is 
changed : in Lucan, viii. 475 ff, he is mentioned 
as a priest and friend of Pompey ; Corneille 
makes of him a squire of Cleopatra, but does 
not change his friendship for Pompey. 

Corneille added the names of Marc-Antoine, 
Lepide and Charmion. Marc Antony was 
present at the battle of Pharsalus, where he 
commanded the left wing of Caesar's army,'* 
but after Pompey's defeat, Plutarch relates 
that Caesar made him maitre de la chevalerie 
and as such sent him back to Rome. "7 Lepidus 
was made prefect of Spain by Caesar before he 
set out for the battle of Pharsalus, and was not 
in Caesar's company when he reached Alex- 
andria. Neither character influences the action 
of the play in the slightest degree, and the 
question presents itself naturally why Corneille 
should have introduced them. The answer 
must be based on surmises, but we may believe 
that he was influenced by the union of these 
names in the later so-called Second Triumvi- 
rate of Octavius, Antonius and Lepidus. Both 
always appear as the companions of Caesar 
when he comes on the scene. Lepidus is a 
mute character throughout the play, while 
Antony takes part in the dialogue hi one in- 
stance in Act iii, Scene 3, where he has to 
play the incongruous part of Caesar's confident. 
He is sent by him to Cleopatra with messages 
of love, and in the scene in question he sings 
the praises of her beauty and assures Caesar 
that his love is returned. 

Charmion, mentioned as one of the favorite 
women of Cleopatra by Plutarch in his life of 
Antony, suggested itself naturally as the con- 
fidente of Cleopatra here. 

Act 1, Scene i. The play opens with a 
council scene between Ptolemy and his three 
advisers Photin, Achillas and Septime concern- 

16 Cp. De Bello Civili, iii. 89. 

17 Vie ttAntoine, chap, xii . 
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ing the reception to be accorded to Pompey 
after his defeat at Pharsalus. All the sources 
agree in stating that Ptolemy was persuaded to 
consent to the murder by the advice of his 
counselors. Corneille follows Lucan, viii. 472 
ff., and Plutarch, Vie de Pompeius, cviii, and 
following. Lucan mentions as present at the 
council Acoreus (line 475) and Pothinus (line 
483), while Achillas soon after (line 539) points 
out the boat, which is bringing Pompey to the 
shore. Plutarch names Pothinus, the rhetor- 
ician Theodotion, 18 and Achillas as taking part 
in the deliberation. The attitude of mind, 
which caused Corneille's choice of characters 
here is easily seen. He follows Plutarch in the 
general outline of the scene with its threefold 
division, but he selects those characters which 
take the most prominent part in the action, 
namely, Photinus the King's privy counselor, 
and Achillas and Septime, the two murderers. 
The opening speech of the play is Corneille's 
own. It is befitting that the King should open 
the council meeting. Then follows a speech 
of Photin (11. 50-116) advising Pompey 's death. 
This is based completely on the speech of 
Pothinus in Lucan, viii. 484-535. The agree- 
ment of the individual lines, indicated by Cor- 
neille, is as follows : 

Corneille 59-66=Lucan, viii. 503-511 ; 
70 = " " 528-529; 

73-74= " '* 484; 

75-78= " " 485-486; 

80 = " " 486; 

" 81-84= " " 487; 

82 = " " 487; 

85-88= " " 503-505; 

93 = « " 519; 

97-IOO=-- " " 520-523; 

" 105-106= " " 489-490; 

" 107-108= " " 494; 

109 = " " 495; 

" IIO-II2= " " 492-493. 

Then follows a speech of Achillas (11. 117-160). 
In Lucan he is mentioned immediately after 
the advice of Pothinus is given, which ends 
the council. He is described as"sceleri de- 
lectus Achillas" (Lucan, viii. 538) and sets to 
work at once to prepare for the murder. 
Achillas in Corneille's play advises neutrality. 

18 The name occurs as Theodotus in the Life of Caster, 
lxii. 



Let Ptolemy refuse to receive Pompey, but un- 
less absolutely necessary let him not commit 
the murder. The speech seems based on 
Lucan, viii. 542-560, which contains the poet's 
reflections on the impending crime. Some of 
the lines of Achillas' speech resemble quite 
closely certain lines of this passage in Lucan. 
Corneille, 11. 117-132, contains a prayer to be 
neutral and cautious, the thought of which 
tallies with Lucan, viii. 550-560. Lines 133-134 
refer to Ptolemy's indebtedness to Pompey ; a 
similar thought is found in Lucan, viii. 559-560. 
Lines 140 ff., in which Achillas endeavors to 
prove to Ptolemy that Caesar had done more 
towards reinstating his father than Pompey, 
are as it were an answer to Lucan, viii. 557-558: 

Nescis, puer improbe, nescis 
Quo tua sit fortuna loco. 

The reference to the money advanced by Caesar 
to the King's father is evidently suggested by a 
passage in Plutarch, Vie de Ccesar, lviii : "a 
cause que le pere du roy, qui lors regnoit en 
Aegypte devoit a Caesar un million et sept 

cents cinquante mille escus " I0 

The speech of Septime which follows next 
(11. 161-188) is interesting for several reasons. 
We pointed out a few moments ago why Cor- 
neille substituted Septimius for the Theodotion 
of Plutarch ; it here becomes evident that the 
change is merely one of names. What Septime 
here advises is based entirely on the advice of 
Theodotion in Plutarch. He begins with the 
words : 

"Seigneur, je suis Romain ; je connois Tun et l'autre," 

which calls to mind Plutarch's characterization 
of Septimius (Pomp., cix): "Septimius, qui 
autrefois avoit eu charge de gens soubs Pom- 
peius." Theodotion in Plutarch proposes 
three alternatives : 1. To receive Pompey; 2. 
To close the port to him ; 3. To kill him. 
Corneille accepts these, and adds the only other 
possibility, to deliver Pompey into Caesar's 
power. One line at least even preserves the 
language of Amyot. Compare line 186, 

"Par U vous gagnez l'un et ne craignez plus l'autre," 

with Plutarch: "ilzacquerroient la bonne grace 
de l'un et ne craindroient plus la male grace 
de l'autre." 

19 As a matter of fact the money had not been loaned by 
Caesar directly, but by a money-lender by the name of 
Rabirius Postumus, who is believed to have acted as Caesar's 
agent. Cp. Mahafify, op, cit., p. 438. 
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I have entered thus minutely into the analy- 
sis of this scene in order to point out the error 
of Marty-Laveaux and Picot in maintaining 
that Corneille was influenced in the construc- 
tion of this scene by a tragedy on the same 
subject published in 1638 by Chaulmer (La 
Mort de Pomp&e). Chaulmer presents the 
same council scene in Act iv, Scene 5, which 
Marty-Laveaux reprints on pp. 111 ff. It is quite 
probable that Corneille was acquainted with 
this play, but there is no evidence whatever 
that he was influenced byit. Marty-Laveaux's 
error proceeds from the notion that both Chaul- 
mer and Corneille used Lucan as the sole 
source of their plots. If this be true, then, of 
course, the credit of having invented the coun- 
cil scene belongs to Chaulmer, and Corneille 
must have got his setting from him. However 
this is not so. Everything points to the conclu- 
sion that Chaulmer did not use Lucan at all, 
but Plutarch. The names of his counselors 
are Photin, Achillas and Theodote as in Plu- 
tarch, and their advice is also suggested by the 
same author. Photin votes for a friendly re- 
ception to Potnpey and help in his misfortune. 
Achillas advises not to receive him, and Theo- 
dote votes for his death. These opinions 
agree too closely with Plutarch to admit of 
doubt : compare Pompeius, cviii : 

"les uns vouloient que Ton le renvoyast, les 
autres que l'on 1'appelast et que Ton le receust. 
Mais le rhetoricien Theodotion .... alia dis- 
courir que l'un ny 1 'autre n'estoit seur. ... a 
raison de quoy le meilleur estoit le mander 
pour le faire mourir." 

The conclusion must be that Corneille may 
have known Chaulmer's play, but that he 
worked entirely independently of it, combining 
as we have shown the account of Lucan with 
that of Plutarch, while Chaulmer based his 
play only on the latter. 

Act 1, Scene 2. In a short dialogue be- 
tween Ptolemy and Photin reference is made 
to the fact that Pompey is the bearer of the 
testament of the late King, and Photin uses his 
influence to deprive Cleopatra of her share in 
the government. 

We have already shown that the former of 
these two ideas is Corneille's invention, but 
the latter is evidently derived from Plutarch 
(Ccesar, lxiii): " Pothinus, l'eunuque, lequel 
. . . apres avoir . . . chass6 de la cour Cleopa- 
tra " 



Act 1, Scene 3. Cleopatra joins the two 
and pleads for justice and equity in the treat- 
ment of Pompey. The scene contains the 
statements that Pompey reinstated Ptolomseus 
Auletes on his throne, that he is the bearer of 
his testament, that Caesar met and fell in love 
with Cleopatra during her visit to Rome with 
her father, that he advanced the funds to carry 
on the war of Ptolomseus Auletes, that he was 
at the very moment on his way to Egypt, and 
that Cleopatra had received a letter from him 
notifying her of his speedy arrival. The ac- 
curacy of these statements has already been 
fully discussed. 

Act 1, Scene 4. In a further dialogue be- 
tween Ptolemy and Photin the new argument 
for Pompey 's death is advanced that if Coesar 
loves Cleopatra he will certainly take her side, 
and the only means of conciliating him will be 
the death of Pompey. The whole scene is en- 
tirely an invention of Corneille. 

Act 11, Scene i. In a dialogue between 
Cleopatra and Charmion we learn of the 
former's love for Csesar. There is a new refer- 
ence to Coesar's letter to her from the battle- 
field of Pharsalus, and Cleopatra explains that, 
though she is certain of his love and support, 
whatever she may do she wishes to protect 
Pompey for reasons of justice and equity. Cor- 
neille's invention is evident. 

Act 11, Scene 2. Achoree brings the news 
of Pompey 's death. The scene is based on 
Plutarch and Lucan, and we shall again analyze 
it rather minutely. 

Line 456 mentions the arrival of Pompey with 
three vessels. Both Lucan and Plutarch men- 
tion only one. Corneille then notes the fol- 
lowing imitations of Lucan for the speech 449- 
496: 

Corneille, 461-463= Lucan, viii. 572-573; 
469-470= " " 580-582; 

479-480.-- " " 596-597. 

For the rest, however, the whole speech is 
based very closely upon Plutarch (Pomp., chap, 
cix), in some instances reproducing the very 
language of Amyot. 
Cp. line 465 ; 

Enfm, voyant nos bords et notre flotte en armes, 

Plutarch : 
On voyoit de loing plusieures galeres de 
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celles du roy, que Ton armoit en diligence et 
toute la coste couverte de gens de guerre. 
Cp. lines 479-S84 : 

Septime se pr.'sente, et lui tendant la main 

Le salue empereur en langage romain ; . 

Et comme depute 1 de ce jeune monarque : 

" Passez, Seigneur, dit-il, passez dans cette barque; 

Les sables et les bancs caches dessous les eaux 

Rendent l'acces mal s(:r a de plus grands vaisseaux." 

Plutarch : 

Septimius se leva le premier en pieds, qui 
salua Pompeius en langage Romain du nom 

d'Imperator et luy dit qu'il passast ensa 

barque, pource que le long du rivage il y avoit 
force oases et des bancs de sable, tellement 
qu'il n'y avoit pas assez d'eau pour sa galere. 

Lines 499-508 differ slightly from both sources. 
Lucan mentions no names; all the conspirators 
draw their swords and finally Achillas stabs 
Pompey in the side. Plutarch relates that the 
first blow was dealt him by Septimius, and that 
Salvius and Achillas followed the example. 
Corneille makes Achillas draw his sword as a 
signal, and then : 

Septime et trois des siens, laches enfants de Rome, 

murder Pompey, while even Achillas looks on 
in horror. 

Lines 514-567 continue the account; Corneille 
mentions the following loans from Lucan: 
Corneille, 514-516— Lucan viii, 614-615; 

5i9-5 2 o= " " 619; 

526-528= " " 621; 

529-531= " " 668-675; 

534-536= " " 698-699; 

" 541-542= " " 661-662. 

To these we may add lines 52i-522=Lucan viii, 
617 ; and lines 522-528, which are in general 
based on the dying thoughts of Pompey, equal 
Lucan viii, 622-632. Plutarch could not serve 
here, since his description of Pompey's death 
is very brief. There is, however, one line 
which reproduces again the language of 
Amyot, namely, line 14: 

D'un des pans de sa robe il couvre son visage, 

Plutarch : 

Pompeius tira sa robe a deux mains au devant 
de sa face. 

Lines 537-542 describe Cornelie's behavior 
as she witnesses the treason from the galley. 
Plutarch is silent on this point, Lucan notes 
her cries, line 638 : 

Aethera complet vocibus, 

and lines 639-661. Corneille differs, however, 
from Lucan in the following particular. The 



Latin poet relates that she made a threefold 
attempt to end her life (lines 653-661), and is 
prevented by her friends. This Corneille 
omits. The flight of her vessel (Corneille, 
543-544) is not mentioned by Lucan, and is 
taken from Plutarch. The pursuit and capture 
of the vessel by Septimius is Corneille's inven- 
tion and has already been discussed. The 
effect of the treachery on the populace of 
Alexandria (Corneille, 549-556) is not contained 
in either source, but the burial of Pompey's 
body by Philippe (lines 557-564) is again based 
on Plutarch, Pomp. chap. cxi. Lucan men- 
tions Cordus as performing that pious office. 

The speech of Cleopatra which ends the 
scene (lines 575-582) seems inspired by Lucan, 
701-708, which contain the poet's reflection on 
Pompey's death. Marty-Laveaux, op. cit., p. 
207, adds another reminiscence of Lucan for 
l' n e 575, which equals Lucan ix, 194-195. 

Act 11, Scenes 3 and 4. These two scenes 
are concerned with the arrival of Caesar, the 
love of Cleopatra, and the wisest course for 
Ptolemy to follow under the circumstances. 
Both scenes are Corneille's invention; 

Act hi, Scene i. In a dialogue between 
Charmion and Achoree we learn of Caesar's 
arrival in Alexandria, and of his attitude toward 
the murder of Pompey. The long speech of 
Achoree in which these facts are told (lines 
735-799) is, in general, based on Lucan. Cor- 
neille mentions the following loans: 

Corneille, 763-764=Lucan viii, 682-683 ; 
766-768= " " 665; 
" 769-770= " ix, 1035-1036; 

783-786= " " 1038-1039; 

7S7 = " " 1064- 1065. 

To these the following additions may be made. 
The suggestion that Caesar's sorrow for Pompey 
was feigned (line 737) is found in Lucan ix, 
1035-1043. Lines 755-760 reproduce in spirit 
the speech of the 'satelles' on the same occa- 
sion, Lucan ix, 1032-1033. The lines which 
follow should correspond with Lucan ix, 1033- 
1034, but Corneille goes back to Lucan viii, 
682-683 and 665, where the face of Pompey at 
the time of the murder is described. The 
change is interesting inasmuch as it shows con- 
scious selection. The rejected lines read : 

Jam languida morte 

Effigies habitum noti niutaverit oris. 
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There is greater power in the idea that the 
face of the victim still shows the traces of his 
anger at the treason. Lines 771-780 are based 
on Lucan ix, 1035-1043, and lines 788-798 are 
suggested by Caesar's speech in Lucan ix, 
1070 ff. 

Act hi, Scene 2. This describes the meet- 
ing of Caesar and Ptolemy. The latter offers 
Caesar the throne of Egypt, but he rejects it 
and blames Ptolemy for his treacherous action. 
Ptolemy tries to justify himself by saying that 
he intended to work for the interest of Caesar . 
This scene still follows Lucan, and Corneille 
has noted the following loans : 

Corneille, 829 =Lucan ix, 1073- 1074; 

833-834= " " 1075-1076; 

841-842= " " 1081-1083; 

" 845-846= " " 1083-1084. 

To these we may add : 

Corneille, 9i4-9i6=Lucan ix, 1066-1068 ; 
" 939-941= " " 1091-1092. 

Act hi, Scene 3. This scene has already 
been discussed. It is entirely Corneille's in- 
vention. Antony, who had been sent to Cleo- 
patra with the offer of Caesar's love, joins 
Caesar and Lepidus, and renders an account 
of his visit. At the same time he notifies Caesar 
of the capture of Cornelia. 

Act hi, Scene 4. In the dialogue which 
now follows Corneille returns again to his 
sources. For the speech of Corn^lie (lines 985- 
1026) in which she bemoans her fate and the 
death of her husband, and defies Caesar, he 
notes the following loans from Lucan : 
Corneille, 999-iooo=Lucan ix, 108; 
" 1014 = " viii, 90; 

" 1015-1016= " " 93-94; 

1017-1018= " " 88-89. 
That is to say, he has borrowed one thought 
from Cornelia's speech in Lucan on the morn- 
ing after Pompey's murder, while the remaining 
passages are taken from her exclamations when 
she receives the news of his defeat at Pharsa- 
lus. In addition he has also made use of Cor- 
nelie's speech in Garnier's Corntlie, Act ii, 
Scene 1. The similarity of ideas is often most 
striking, compare Corneille, 1011-1020, with 
Garnier,28o-286,and 293-302. Curiously enough, 
these are the very lines which he cites as trans- 
lations from Lucan, and it might be maintained 
that the similarity is due to the fact that both 



drew from the same source. However, there 
are some expressions which occur in both Cor- 
neille and Gamier, which are not suggested by 
Lucan. 
Compare Corneille, 1012 : 

EUe n'est que l'efiet du malheur qui me suit 

Gamier, 283 ; 

C'est tin malheur couvert, une sotirde influence, 
Que j 'ay receu du ciel avecque ma naissance. 

The suggestion of this thought lies in Lucan 
viii, 90-91 : 

Me pronuba ducit Erinys 

Crassorumque umbrae 

Compare Corneille, 1019-1020: 

Et si j'eusse avec moi portd dans ta maison 
D'un astre envenime l'invincible poison ! 

Gamier, 297 : 



Je suis comme un poison 



Here Lucan contains nothing similar. Lines 
995-996 are based upon the account of Cor- 
nelia's action in Lucan viii, 654-661, which 
Gamier also follows in lines 411-416. Plutarch 
makes no mention of any attempt on the part 
of Cornelia to end her life. 

Caesar's answer to Cornelia, lines 1027-1071, 
is based in part upon Lucan. The following 
lines are noted by Corneille : 

Corneille, i05o-ios6=Lucan ix, 1099-1104; 
1058 = " " 1097. 
These are the words placed by Lucan in the 
mouth of Caesar when the head of Pompey is 
presented to him. Part of this speech Cor- 
neille had already used in scene 2 of the same 
act. 

Act iv, Scene i. This scene outlines the 
inception of the conspiracy led by Photinus 
and Achillas against Caesar. The account is 
given by Lucan x, 331-434. Corneille notes 
the following loans : 

Corneille, 1 104-1 io8=Lucan x, 386-389; 
" mo = " iv, 185; 

" 1116 = " v, 382; 

1151-1152=.- " x, 396-397; 
" 1153-1156= " x, 11-13. 
There is in lines 1146 ff. a reference to a secret 
underground passage leading from the palace 
of the Ptolemies out into the open country, for 
which I have not been able to find any au- 
thority. 

Act iv, Scene 3. This scene is Corneille's 
invention. Ptolomee leads Cleopatra astray 
with regard to the plan of the conspirators, 
and persuades her to intercede with Caesar for 
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the pardon of Achillas and Photin. The refer- 
ence to Caesar's war in Alexandria as : 

Quelque brouillerie, en la ville excitee, 

in line 1186 is due to Comeille's forcing the 
action into the space of twenty-four hours. 

Act iv, Scene 3. This is also Comeille's 
invention. Cleopatra asks pardon for Achillas 
and Photin, and Caesar seems on the point of 
granting her prayer, when their new treachery 
is related to him. Line 1336 contains an allu- 
sion to Caesar's famous : Veni, vidi, vici, 
mentioned by Plutarch (Ccesar, lxv) as having 
been sent by him to Rome after his victory 
over Pharnaces, son of Mithridates, on which 
expedition he went directly from Alexandria. 

Act iv, Scene 4. Before Caesar has time to 
give his final answer Corn^lie brings the news 
of the plot against his life. This is an inven- 
tion of Corneille. Lucan relates that the at- 
tempt miscarried, because Caesar distrusted 
the Egyptians. In Plutarch (Ccesar lxiv) the 
conspiracy is discovered by Caesar's barber. 

Act iv, Scene 5. Cleopatra is convinced of 
the treachery. She sees her mistake with re- 
gard to Achillas and Photin, but she still asks 
for clemency toward her brother, and this 
Caesar promises readily. Here also we have 
free invention. 

Act v, Scene i. Cornelie appears, bearing 
in her hand a small funeral urn, and she hears 
from Philippe the story of Pompey's burial. 
This scene Corneille imitated from Gamier, 
Comilie, Act iii, Scene 3. The similarity was 
first pointed out by Voltaire in his Commen- 
taire. However, scarcely more than the set- 
ting comes from Gamier, where the story is 
very much abbreviated. Corneille uses Gar- 
nier's source, which is Plutarch (Pomp, cxi), 
and combines with it the account of Lucan viii, 
712 ff. This becomes evident from the fact 
that Corneille represents both Philippe and 
Cordus as having been present at the burning 
of Pompey's body. Philippe is not mentioned 
in Lucan, and the name of Cordus does not 
appear in Plutarch. Philippe begins his ac- 
count in line 1485 with the words ; 

Tout couvert de son sang . . . t 

which may have been suggested by the fact 
that Plutarch relates that Septimius stabbed 



Pompey, while Philippe was assisting him to 
rise. Lines 1489-1493 which follow are based 
on Lucan viii, 723-725. In Plutarch Philippe 
does not have to drag the body from the water. 
The gathering of driftwood (1494-1495) is rela- 
ted in Lucan and Plutarch. The latter goes on 
to say that while Philippe was busy with this 
labor of love: 

il survint un Romain homme d'aage, qui en ses 
jeunes ans avait este 1 a la guerre soubs Pom- 
peius .... 

To this man Corneille gives the name of Cor- 
dus, Lucan's sole actor. Compare line 1499 : 

Cordus, un vieux Romain qui demeura en ces Heux. 

Lines 1501-1502 are given by Corneille as Lucan 
viii, 711, but the reported speech of Cordus 
(1503-1513) is Comeille's invention, as is also 
the fact that Cordus goes to fetch the urn into 
which the ashes of Pompey are placed. Plu- 
tarch finishes his account by saying : 

Les cendres du corps de Pompeius furent de- 
puis rapportees a sa femme Cornelia, laquelle 
les posa en une siene terre qu'il avoit pr&s la 
ville de Alba, 

and Lucan also mentions the intention of Cor- 
dus (770) to carry the ashes of Pompey to Cor- 
nelia. But inasmuch as Philippe is the bearer 
of the ashes, a fact not found either in Plu- 
tarch or Lucan, the source for this element of 
the scene must be sought in Gamier. 

The account of the turmoil in Alexandria 
and the death of Photin (15 18-1536) is Cor- 
neille's invention as far as the particulars are 
concerned. Plutarch also relates that the death 
of Photin occurred before that of Achillas. 

The resemblance of the opening lines (1537- 
J 53 8 ) of ComeMie's answer on hearing of Caesar's 
respect for the memory of Pompey to lines 
913-914 of Garnier's tragedy was first pointed 
out by Voltaire. 

Compare Corneille : 

O soupirs ! 6 respect I oh 1 qu'il est doux de plaindre 
Le sort d'un ennemi quand il n'est plus a craindre ! 

Gamier : 

Phil. Cesar plora sa mort. Corn. II plora mort celuy 
Qu'il u'eust voulu souffrir estre vif comme luy. 

Act v, Scene 2. This scene shows side by 
side Cleopatra and Cornelie, and points out 
the different interests which each has in the 
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outcome of Caesar's battle. The whole scene 
is freely invented by Corneille. 

Act v, Scene 3. While the two women are 
talking Achoree brings the news of the death 
in battle of Achillas and Ptolomee. Cor- 
neille has here harmonized the accounts of his 
sources, which are greatly at variance. All 
separate the death of Pothinus (Scene 1) from 
that of Ptolemy, but only Dio Cassius xlii, 43, 
and Hirtius, De Bello Alrxandrino, xxxi, re- 
late that the latter found death by drowning in 
the Nile. Plutarch states that "il disparut de 
maniere que Ton ne sceut onques puis qu'il 
estoit devenu," and Appian, De Bellis Civili- 
6us, v. 9, agrees with him. The death of 
Achillas is not mentioned at all by Plutarch in 
the life of Caesar, while in that of Pompey he 
says Caesar "feit mourir Achillas et Pothinus." 
Hirtius and Dio Cassius relate that he was 
killed by order of Arsinoe, sister of Cleopatra. 

Act v, Scene 4 and 5. These scenes bring 
the action to a suitable close. Caesar's promise 
to Cornelia of a worthy funeral of Pompey 
agrees with his command, related by Dio Cas- 
sius, xlii. 8, to bury the head of Pompey 
with due ceremony. With this exception both 
scenes are freely invented. 

If we now look back upon the results of this 
study we can see Corneille, with his Lucan and 
his Amyot open before him, compose his play. 
He selects first certain prominent scenes, which 
he distributes at suitable intervals among the 
different acts. These are : Act i, Scene 1 (the 
council scene) ; Act ii, Scene 2 (the description 
of Pompey's death); Act iii, Scenes 1 and 2 
(the arrival of Caesar, and his attitude toward 
the murder) ; Act iii, Scene 4 (the grief of Cor- 
nelie) ; Act iv, Scene 1 (the conspiracy against 
Caesar); Act v, Scene 1 (the description of 
Pompey's burial); and Act v, Scene 3 (the 
punishment of the conspirators). Between 
these scenes he fills in others of his own in- 
vention (Act 1, Scenes 2, 3 and 4 ; Act ii, Scenes 
1, 3 and 4; Act iii, Scene 3; Act iv, Scenes 2, 
4 and 5 ; and Act v, Scenes 2, 4 and 5). When 
he has arrived at Act iii, Scene 4, he remem- 
bers Garnier's Comilie and draws from it cer- 
tain elements for his own play. He makes use 
of it again in Act v, Scene 1. 

John E. Matzke. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 



GERMAN LITER A TURE. 
Prim Friedrich von Homburg. Ein Schau- 
spiel von Heinrich von Kleist. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by John 
Scholte Nollen, Ph. D. Boston : Ginn & 
Company, 1899. i2mo, lxxii, 172 pp. 
An edition of Kleist's best drama, which at the 
same time is one of Germany's classics, is a 
welcome and long-desired accession to the list 
of available German texts, even though the 
demand for it may not prove to be as general 
as that for some others. The editor has wisely 
realized the needs of students likely to read the 
play and has provided, on the whole, a sensible 
and attractive edition of this standard work. 
It was a sensible idea, in the very first place, 
to furnish a rather detailed biography of Kleist, 
for as the editor correctly says, 'no reference 
book to which the average student has access 
gives a biography that satisfies even the most 
elementary requirements.' The life of Kleist 
is clearly and sympathetically presented with- 
out any exaggerated estimate of the poet as 
such biographies are apt to fall into. The edi- 
tor's sympathies have possibly misled him 
into one or two unfortunate disparaging side- 
glances at Goethe and Schiller (for example, p. 
xlv. 

'His [Kleist's] work is instinct with genuine 
dramatic passion as distinct from the emo- 
tional eloquence of Schiller as from the Olym- 
pic calm of Goethe' ; 
p. xlvi ; 

'Thus Kleist has created a character far more 
dramatic than the immaculate Max or the 
thoughtless Egmont'). 

It is a mistake to challenge comparisons ; it 
very rarely helps the cause of the championed 
author and may arouse unreasonable antago- 
nism. 

It might have been advisable to characterize 
a little more adequately Kleist's principal 
works, in the biography, so as to give a more 
comprehensive idea of the author than is ob- 
tained from the reading and criticism of this 
one, even though his best, work. 

In the chapter on Kleist's Character and his 
Place in German Literature, the editor rightly 
emphasizes the heroism and tenacity of Kleist 
in making out of himself what he did and in 
accomplishing so much in such a comparatively 
short life, with all its shortcomings. The 
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